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A MONUMENTAL OIL PAINTING, of (12x15) 180 Square Feet. 





“ There is a law above all the enactments ! 
of human codes, the same throughout the 
world, the same in all times;—unchange¬ 
able and eternal, it is handled by the Genius 
of Justice,—it is the law, written by the 
finger of God.” 

Burroughs. 


I N order to condense in a single tableau 
the greatest period of this century, and 
the most important American reform, the 
artist avails himself of the allegorical com¬ 
position of a High Tribunal. At this judicial 
Bar, decisive sentence is being passed on the 
question of Slavery. The contestants are, 
first, American Liberty, as prosecuting At¬ 
torney, on the one side, and second, the 
Opponent of Freedom, on the other. The 
latter character, the disturbing cause, and 
the invoker of litigation in this contest, is 
represented by the artist in a noble and 
haughty figure, a superb youth in the war¬ 
like costume of the old Roman Republic, 
standing ready to draw his sword in defence 
of the rights and property which he has in¬ 
herited. He recalls to the eye one of those 
proud heroes of antiquity, rulers by warrant 
of might and courage, whose government 
made slaves of their prisoners of war, and so 
introduced this institution into republics. 
Ilis foot rests on the neck of a negro bonds¬ 
man. Facing him, and planted at the right 
of the Tribunal, is Liberty, gracefully clothed 
in the national colors, and surrounded by 
rejoicing Young America and freedmen. 

The High Arbitrator, before whom these 
opposing parties present their claims, is 
Columbia, the representative Genius of the 
American nation ; throned aloft in the centre 
of the scene, she sits as Supreme Judge, 
while on her left and right respectively, are 
Hope and Justice, Associate Judges. 

The principal characters of this great suit, 
being thus conspicuously distributed, the 
artist has proceeded to surround them with 
accessories, which carry out the particulars 
of the allegory. The youthful warrior who 
so stoutly sets his face against Liberty, proves 
by the very resemblance of his type and 
countenance, that he is her brother, of her 
family, though for the present opposed and 
estranged. As he forces with his foot a male 
slave to the ground, the negro mother plead¬ 
ing for the liberation of her beloved, stretches 
out her shackled arms, with a gesture of 
agony, over the head of their little child. 
The infant, reared among the habits of bond¬ 


age, has been innocently playing with the 
cruel lash, and now looks up at Liberty with 
distrust and alarm, being unprepared to ap¬ 
preciate the boon of freedom. 

A negro youth, of more mature years, 
however, presents himself as a voluntary 
assistant to Liberty, and helps her to hold 
the tablet of Law, upon which, as the code of 
Sinai upon its slab of stone, is engraved the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

Liberty, armed on her left hand with the 
great decree, supports with the right a flow- 
ing banner, the stars and stripes of the 
Republic, like a proscuting Attorney, forti¬ 
fied with all the documents of evidence, and 
all the authority of power. Attended by 
grateful freedmen, and by cheering Young 
America, Liberty, with an attitude of firm¬ 
ness and majesty, demands from the Tribunal 
the recognition of the Proclamation. 

Columbia, from the height of her Seat of 
Justice, looks towards the haughty Contest¬ 
ant, while at her feet, the American Eagle 
awaits the verdict, with partially expanded 
wings, ready to carry the glorious decision 
around the globe with the speed of an arrow. 

Columbia is attended not only by her As- ! 
sociate Judges, Justice and Hope, but also by 
Peace, a young maiden richly clothed in a 
gold-embroidered dress, with a rose scarf, j 
who, sitting on the steps of the throne, offers 
the palm branch and olive to the warrior. 

As Hope, clothed in green, sits at the side j 
of Columbia, and presents the hard case of 
the Slave, she points with her right hand to 
the date of the Declaration of Independence, 
(July 4th, 1776,) on our national shield, as if 
calling attention to the inconsistency of 
Slavery with that clause in the Declaration 
asserting “ all men to be free apd equal” 

A document of equal practical importance 
is the 15th Constitutional Amendment, ratified 
March 30th, 1870, which casts its weight into 
the balance of Justice. 

This Power, Justice, whom the ancients i 
depicted with a sword and with bandaged 
eyes, is here represented as becomes a higher 
form of civilization, clear-sighted and un¬ 
armed, except with her scales. Ready to 
recognize the rights of all, without distinc¬ 
tion of race or nationality, she lifts her eyes 
to invoke Heaven towards an impartial de¬ 
cision, while she casts into her balance the 
amended Constitution against the shackles of 
slavery ; the light scroll, fraught with the 
rights of millions, instantly outweiglits the 
grosser iron. Thus supported, Columbia, 

“ with malice towards none, with charity for 
all,” points to Justice, while she announces 


to the Slaveholder the decision of her Tri¬ 
bunal, in accordance with the arbitrament of 
the balance. 

As the warlike contestant receives the 
verdict, the Muse of History behind him, in 
the figure of the antique Clio, records in the 
book of Nations the commanding event in 
the history of the Republic. 

In meditating on the culmination of so 
many struggles, there is brought before our 
mental eyes the memory of those fathers of 
our history, who wrought into shape our 
grand code of freedom. With a similar 
thought, the artist has placed before our 
vision, a group of those great defenders of 
progress and freedom, whose careers have 
now ceased after a life-long devotion to the 
cause. In an apparition, which is disclosed 
above the throne of Columbia, the Father of 
his Country confers a laurel-wreath on the 
devoted head of Lincoln, who points towards 
the tablet of the decree, which he has sealed 
with liis blood. Around them, are recog¬ 
nized the faces of Franklin, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Patrick Henry, Hancock, Henry Clay, 
Scott, Daniel Webster, the two Adams’s, 
Van Buren, Madison, and others. 

The throne of Columbia is elevated in a 
boundless plain, swept on either side by the 
encircling arms of the ocean. The arch 
above her head is supported by the monu¬ 
mental figures of an American Indian and 
a Squaw, the lifeless effigies of a race once 
the living pillars of human population in this 
land ; bereft of their power, the artist uses 
them merely as ornamental images, and as 
the Caryatides of the arcade, representing 
them in stone which crumbles under the 
march of time, as the Indian diminishes 
under the progress of civilization. The dis¬ 
tant prospect to the right of the picture 
shows a view of the Capitol, as the dome and 
central point in our advance in science, art 
and government ; the church, and the tall 
chimneys of factories are seen around it, 
while a group of slaves point to the victorious 
army, under the leadership of Grant, return¬ 
ing to the Capitol after their successful 
struggle for human freedom. 

As the church shows our moral growth, 
the shipping the unbounded extension of our 
commerce, and the factories our advance in 
industry, so the growing grain in the fore¬ 
ground, and (on the left) tobacco, fruits and 
the cotton bale, indicate the bounty of our 
soil, while as a reminiscence of the youth 
of our nation, there is seen behind the shout¬ 
ing figures of the Yankee boys, the Old House 
at Lexington, the birth-place of our national 
existence. 
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